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THE ATTACK OF CELSUS ON CHRISTIANITY. 

IT would be very interesting to know what impression 
was made upon the heathen by the apologists of Chris- 
tianity from Justin Martyr to the unknown author of the 
"Epistle to Diognetus," but this satisfaction is denied to 
us, for a direct trace of their influence is nowhere to be 
found. Even Celsus, in whose time a number of apologetic 
writings were still extant, gives them so little attention that 
we cannot tell whether he had read them or not. 

It is clear that a religion which entered the arena in 
such a manner could no longer be ignored. The policy 
of purposely ignoring Christianity was forever at an end. 
In place of the obscure rumors which had heretofore been 
so frequently the source of the popular information about 
Christianity, there were now literary works which it was 
impossible to disregard, and which afforded to every one 
who took an interest in the subject an opportunity of form- 
ing his own independent judgment. Indeed these works 
challenged their readers to form such an opinion by the 
very tone in which they were writtten. The farther a 
man's acquaintance with Christianity extended, the less 
was it possible for him to close his eyes to the importance 
this religion had acquired as a new phenomenon of the 
age. Men could not but feel the necessity for going seri- 
ously and thoroughly into the question with regard to what 
Christianity actually meant and what was its claim to 
truth. It was impossible now merely to put it aside with 
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scorn and contempt. If a man could place no belief in 
Christianity, it was necessary to go a step farther and 
make an attempt to refute it; and as such investigations 
brought into ever clearer light the whole wide difference 
between the Christian and the heathen views of the world, 
men were forced to go back to the ultimate principles on 
which the one and the other were based. 

"That among the enemies of Christianity in the second 
half of the second century men were not wanting who were 
impressed to the utmost with the importance of this ques- 
tion, is proved by the remarkable work written against 
Christianity by the Greek philosopher Celsus. Of Celsus 
himself we have no further knowledge. The title of his 
work was 'The True Word', 1 and by it he doubtless meant 
to indicate the love of truth which had induced him to enter 
upon this refutation of Christianity. The work itself has 
been lost, but Origen, in the eight books of his reply, has 
preserved abundant extracts from it to attest sufficiently 
the earnestness with which the author pursued his aim, 
and the pains and care he expended on the work" (Baur). 
Neander says : "In this book we certainly perceive a mind 
which would not consent to surrender itself to the system 
of any other individual ; we find ourselves in contact with 
a man who, by combining the ideas predominant in the 
general philosophical consciousness of his time, the popular 
ideas — so to speak — of that period, had framed a system 
of his own of which he felt rather proud, and which, after 
he had appeared as a polemic in his work against the Chris- 
tians, it was his intention to unfold in another performance 
under a more positive form. In his second work he meant 
to show how it would be necessary for those to live, who 
were willing and able to follow him. Whether this plan 
has ever been executed we are not informed." 

The work of Celsus has been saved through its refu- 

1 dXrjOiis \6yos. 
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tation by Origen, who in the latter part of his life* under- 
took the task of replying to Celsus at the request of his 
friend Ambrose. 3 With great reluctance Origen took up 
the work. Besides the fact that he was more than sixty 
years of age at the time, 4 he was of the conviction that 
Christianity itself was the best defence against the attacks 
since it "rests on facts, and that power of Jesus which is 
manifest to those who are not altogether devoid of percep- 
tion." 5 However the thought that there might be some 
persons who could have their faith shaken and overthrown 
by the writings of Celsus, 6 made him yield to the request 
of Ambrose, and step by step he refutes the charges made 
by the heathen assailant, meeting him at all points with 
rare subtlety and acuteness as well as with immense stores 
of knowledge, both biblical and literary, "by virtue of which 
he is able effectually to retort upon the heathen philosopher 
every charge brought against the system of the gospel." 
The mass of details, indeed, is often tedious. Many ques- 
tions which Origen discusses eagerly have lost their inter- 
est and meaning now. There are, as might be expected, 
some applications of scripture which will hardly bear the 
test of a sound criticism; 7 but, with every drawback, the 
treatise must always hold its place as the great apologetic 
work of Christian antiquity. 8 

* In the reign of Philip the Arabian (Eusebius I, 2), A. D. 244-279. 

* "Against Celsus," pref. 1. According to Eusebius VI, 18, this Ambrose 
was converted from the heresy of Valentinus to the faith of the church by the 
efforts of Origen. 

' Eusebius, VI, 36. 

B "Against Celsus, pref. 3. 

* Ibid., pref. 4. 

' In reply to the objection taken by Celsus against the slaughter of the 
Canaanites, and the imprecatory language of the Psalms, Origen boldly spirit- 
ualizes both. For instance in Ps. cxxxvii, "The little ones," he says "of Baby- 
lon (which signifies confusion) are those troublesome sinful thoughts which 
arise in the soul, and he who subdues them by striking, as it were, his heart 
against the firm and solid strength of reason and truth is the man who 'dasheth 
the little ones against the stones,' and he is, therefore, truly blessed" (VII, 22). 

'Green, loc. cit., p. uof. 
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It has been conclusively proved by Neumann that the 
eight books against Celsus were composed by Origen in 
the year 248. As to the place of composition Keim 9 thought 
it might be Rome, others Alexandria. The latest editor 
of Origen's works, Professor Koetschau, 10 suggests Cse- 
sarea. However this may be, this refutation as we now 
have it, is one of the ripest and most valuable productions 
of Origen, and of the whole ancient apologetic literature. 
And yet he did not know who this Celsus was, whether he 
lived in the reign of Nero or that of Hadrian. 

Modern scholars assign Celsus to the period from A. D. 
150 to 178; the accepted opinion, however, is that he wrote 
his attack in the year 178 in the time of Marcus Aurelius. 
Some scholars think that Origen passed over a great deal 
of the original work; his latest editor however is of the 
opinion that the work of Celsus can be reconstructed with 
tolerable completeness from Origen's reply, an opinion 
which has been previously held by Mosheim, Neander, 
Tzschirner, and others. Various efforts have been made 
to construct a restoration of Celsus from the work of 
Origen, and by none perhaps so successfully as by the late 
Theodor Keim 11 whose arrangement has been followed 
more or less closely by later writers. Twenty years after 
Keim (in 1892), Koetschau 12 published a systematic ar- 
rangement of the parts of the "True Word," which he 
republished in the introduction to his edition of Origen's 
works. 13 

In the following pages we have adopted Koetschau's 
arrangement, interspersing passages from Origen and 
notes and elucidations from other scholars, which will not 

* Celsus" Wahres Wort, p. 274. 

" Origen, Vol. I, p. xxiii. 

n Celsus' Wahres Wort, Zurich, 1873. 

a Jahrbucher f. d. protestantische Theologie, XVIII, (1892), pp. 604-632. 

"Vol. I (1899), pp. li-lvi. 
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only be of interest to our readers, but will help them to 
understand the points in question. 

INTRODUCTION. 
Book I, 1-27. 

A. The Christians are to be blamed because 

1. their organization is illegal (I, I ; comp. VIII, 17) ; 

2. their teaching is barbarous (1, 2), arbitrary (I, 3), 
not new (1, 4, 5); 

3. their power rests on magic (I, 6) ; 

4. they demand an irrational belief (I, 9). 

On this latter point Neander remarks (p. 164) : "How 
the divine foolishness of the gospel, the faith whereby the 
highest truth was to be made the common property of all 
mankind, must needs appear to the twilight wisdom and 
aristocratic culture of the ancient world, may be seen in 
those remarks of Celsus wherein he complains that the 
Christians refused to give reasons for what they believed, 
but were ever repeating, 'Do not examine, only believe ; thy 
faith will make thee blessed. Wisdom is a bad thing in 
life, foolishness is to be preferred.' " 

B. An examination of the contents and origin of the 
Christian teaching (I, 12) shows that 

1. Judaism must be condemned on account of its sep- 
aration (I, 14-26) [For which there is no cause, 
because Moses derived everything from other na- 
tions and sages] ; 

2. Christianity recently founded 14 by Jesus, the leader, 
and accepted almost entirely by ignorant people, 
has no right to exist (I, 26, 27) [He cannot deny 
however that among the Christians "there are 
some men, sensible, well-disposed, intelligent and 
skilled in allegorical interpretation," I, 27] 

" Suetonius in Nero 16 also speaks of Christianity as superstitio nova et 
malefica. 
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FIRST PART. 
Books I, 28— II, 79. 

The Objections of Celsus to the Christian Doctrine from 
the Standpoint of Judaism. 

A. The Jew invented by Celsus endeavors to prove that 
Jesus is not the expected Messiah (I, 28-71) because 

1. he is not divinely born (I, 28-39) 5 

2. he is not acknowledged by God (I, 41-58) ; 

3. he is not approved by deeds (I, 61-68) ; 

4. he is not bodily constituted like a god (I, 69-71 ) . 
It is interesting to observe how history repeats itself. 

Canon Farrar in speaking of the English deist Woolston 
(1669- 1 733), author of the celebrated Discourses on the 
Miracles, says : "Occasionally, when wishing to utter gros- 
ser blasphemies than were permissible by law or compatible 
with his assumed Christian standpoint, he introduced a 
Jewish rabbi, as Celsus had formerly done, and put the 
coarser calumnies into his mouth" (Discourse IV and De- 
fence, sect. I). 15 

On this Jew invented by Celsus, Neander remarks: 
"The Jew whom he introduces as an opponent of Chris- 
tianity, is made to say that he had many true things to 
state in relation to Christ's history altogether different 
from those reported by the disciples, but he purposely kept 
them back. Yet Celsus, whose perfect hatred of Chris- 
tianity led him to collect together everything that could be 
said with the least show of probability against it, would 
not have failed, certainly, to avail himself of such accounts, 
if they were really within his reach. We must consider 
this, therefore, with Origen, as one of those rhetorical 
tricks of which Celsus set the example for later antagonists 
of Christianity." 16 And says Baur: "Before Celsus ap- 

15 A Critical History of Free Thought, p. 137. 
19 Loc. cit., p. 109. 
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pears in his own person, a Jew comes forward to take the 
part of Judaism, and the author's objections are placed in 
his mouth. The object of this was not only to give dramatic 
life to the scene of the controversy, but also and chiefly 
to eliminate those parts of the dispute which the Jew could 
bring forward from his own point of view, and so to give 
more sharpness and weight to those principal objections 
which form the loftier contention of the heathen opponent, 
and the ultimate decision regarding which was only to be 
found in philosophy. In this distribution of the parts the 
Jew had to take up all the points affecting the credibility 
and inner probability of the evangelical history." 17 

What is it that this supposed Jew has to bring forward ? 
He asserts that the virgin birth has been invented by Jesus. 
He was in fact born in a wretched Jewish village, secretly 
and in adultery, of a poor peasant woman (who was not 
even beautiful, who was a spinner and seamstress, and who 
was betrothed at the time) after her bridegroom, who was 
a carpenter, had heard of her connection with a soldier 
Panthera, 18 and had cast her out in shame and misery, in 
spite of all the eloquence of her defense. Jesus was forced 
by need and poverty to become a hireling in Egypt. But 
there he learned various secret arts, and in reliance on 
these he returned home, where he proclaimed himself to be 
God, and in vanity and pride, untruthfulness and impiety, 
he misled the people from their faith, especially since he 
was liberal enough to admit others to the sonship of God. 
He, together with John, the companion of his execution, 
invented the voice from heaven at the Jordan, and made 
use of deceitful tricks of juggling for his miracles, which 
failed in the critical hour. With ten or eleven miscreants, 
publicans and sailors, the vilest of men, he went about the 
country begging his bread with difficulty, and in shameful 

"Loc. cit., p. 143. 

18 See Pick, article "Panthera" in McClintock and Strong's Cyclop. 
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flight, after he had been declared an outlaw. His per- 
formances were neither noble nor wonderful either in deed 
or in word. When challenged in the temple to exhibit some 
unmistakable sign that he were the Son of God, he refused 
to comply. Even if it is admitted that all is true that his 
disciples say regarding his cures, or his resurrection, or 
the feeding of a multitude with a few loaves from which 
many fragments remained over, or those other stories which 
the disciples have recorded as of a marvelous nature; are 
not the tricks of the jugglers, who profess to do more 
wonderful things, of a like nature, and because they per- 
form such feats, shall we of necessity conclude that they 
are "sons of God," or must we admit that their deeds are 
the proceedings of wicked men under the influence of an 
evil spirit ? 

Jesus claimed to be the son of God. But, says the Jew 
addressing Jesus, "Such a body as yours would not have 
belonged to God. The body of God would not have been 
so generated as were you, O Jesus. The body of a god is 
not nourished with such food. The body of a god does not 
make use of such a voice as did you, nor employ such a 
method of persuasion. These tenets were those of a wicked 
and God-hated sorcerer." 

This in the main is an outline of the address of the 
would-be Jew to Jesus, as contained in the first book. In 
the second book the Jew addresses Jewish Christians. 
B. The Jew reproaches the Jewish Christians for hav- 
ing forsaken the law of the fathers (II, 1-73) because 
i.Jesus is not the Messiah, as his life proves (II, 

5-13); 

2. the prophecies of Jesus were invented after his 
death by his disciples (II, 13-27) ; 

3. the prophecies do not fit Jesus (II, 28-32) ; 

4. Jesus neither proved his Messiahship, nor did he 
win faithful adherents (II, 33-46) ; 
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5. The alleged reasons for forsaking the law of the 
fathers : 

a. Jesus was punished because of Satan (II, 47) ; 

b. Jesus performed cures (II, 48, 49) ; 

c. Jesus foretold his resurrection and did actually 
rise (II, 54-73) 

can easily be shown as being of no account. 
C. The Jew finally asserts that 

1. the Christians are refuted from their own writings 
(11,74,75); 

2. Jesus himself admits the weakness of his cause 
(II, 76-79). 

That Jesus was not the Messiah may be seen from the 
fact that he was betrayed by his own followers and was 
punished by the Jews for his crimes. What he said re- 
garding the resurrection of the dead, the divine judgment 
and the fire which is to devour the wicked, is not new, but 
the repetition of stale opinions. Jesus was an arrogant 
fellow, and many other persons would appear as great as 
he to those who were willing to be deceived. The Jews are 
charged with not believing in Jesus as in God. But why 
should they deem him to be a god, who not only, as was 
currently reported, performed none of his promises, but 
who even after they had convicted and condemned him as 
deserving of punishment, was found attempting to conceal 
himself, and endeavoring to escape in a most disgraceful 
manner, and who was betrayed by those whom he called 
disciples? And yet, if he were a god he could neither flee 
nor be led away a prisoner ; and least of all could he be de- 
ceived and delivered up by those who had been his asso- 
ciates, had shared all things with him in common, and had 
had him for their teacher, whom they deemed to be a 
Saviour, and a son of the greatest God, and an angel. 

As to the so-called prophecies, they were invented by 
his followers. They lied clumsily at one time in the geneal- 
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°gy °f Jesus, in which they bring him into connection with 
the Father of all men and with the old kings of Judah; at 
another ludicrously when they make it credible that he 
foretold his own death; and their power of lying is truly 
shown to this day, since they hold on to each other like 
drunken men, and three or four times, or even endlessly, 
alter and falsify the principal and best passages of the 
Gospels in order to offer better resistance to objections. 
In addition to the lies there are forced solutions and inter- 
pretations of prophecy ; the prophets are made to proclaim 
all the acts of Jesus, although their words would in fact 
be more fit for any other than for him. It may be — says 
Celsus — that Jesus told his disciples he would rise again. 
But others have made similar vain boasts. Besides we 
learn from the myths of men who have risen again. All 
such stories are pure myths. "Or do you suppose," asks 
Celsus, "that the statements of others are myths and are 
so regarded, while you have invented a becoming and cred- 
ible climax to your drama in the voice from the cross when 
he expired, and in the earthquake and the darkness ? That 
while alive he was of no assistance to himself, but that when 
dead he rose again and showed the marks of his punish- 
ment, and how his hands were pierced with nails? Who 
beheld this ? A half-crazy woman, 19 as you state and some 

"Here we have the very beginning of the so-called "vision hypothesis," 
as still held by modern theologians. Like Celsus of old Renan says (almost 
blasphemously), that "the passion of an hallucinated woman gave to the world 
a risen God!" (La passion d'une hallucinee donne au monde un Dieu re- 
suscite, Life of Jesus, ch. 26). In his work on the Apostles, Renan enters more 
fully into the question and again emphasizes, in the genuine style of a French 
novelist, the part of the Magdalene. "La gloire de la resurrection" (he says, 

p. 13) "appartient a Marie de Magdala La grande affirmation de femme: 

'II est resuscite !' a ete la base de la foi de l'humanite." The vision theory has 
been adopted by German, French and Dutch writers. Among English writers 
the anonymous author of Supernatural Religion is its chief representative, and 
states it in these words (Vol. Ill, 526, London ed. of 1879) : "The explanation 
which we offer and which has long been adopted in various forms by able 
critics, is that doubtless Jesus was seen, but the vision was not real and ob- 
jective, but illusory and subjective; that is to say, Jesus was not himself seen, 
but only a representation of Jesus within the minds of the beholders." We 
may add that scholars_ like Ewald, Schenkel, Alex. Schweizer and Keim have 
essentially modified this theory by giving the resurrection visions an objective 
character and representing them as real though purely spiritual manifestations 
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one else perhaps of those participating in the system of de- 
lusion, who either dreamed he had seen it owing to a pecu- 
liar state of mind, or under the influence of a wandering 
imagination had constructed for himself such a phenom- 
enon according to his own wishes, as has been the case with 
numberless individuals ; or, and this is most probable, had 
desired to impress others with this portent and by such a 
falsehood to furnish an occasion to imposters like himself." 
If Jesus had really risen, Celsus asserts, he would certainly 
have appeared before his judges and the public in general ; 
and his critic finds it very strange that Jesus during his life 
preached to all and found no recognition, but that when he 
had risen, and could so easily have induced all to believe 
in him, he appeared only to one insignificant woman and to 
his associates, and that secretly and timidly. All this, the 
Jew states, is conclusive proof that Jesus "was therefore 
a man, and of such a nature as the truth itself proves, and 
reason demonstrates him to be." 

PART 11. 
Books III-V. 

Objections of Celsus to the Fundamentals of Christian 

Doctrine. 

A. General objections (III, 1-81). The Christian doc- 
trine is to be rejected 

from heaven of the exalted Christ. While the vision theory has many advo- 
cates yet some of the ablest of them have had to make concessions. Thus 
Baur of Tubingen (died i860), the master critic among skeptical church his- 
torians, and the corypheus of the Tubingen school, came at last to the conclu- 
sion (as stated in the revised edition of his "Church History of the First Three 
Centuries," published shortly before his death, i860) that "nothing but the 
miracle of < the resurrection could disperse the doubts which threatened to 
drive faith itself into the eternal night of death. For the faith of the disciples 
the resurrection of Jesus became the most solid and most irrefutable certainty. 
In this faith only Christianity gained a firm foothold for its historical develop- 
ment. We must rest satisfied with this, that for the disciples the resurrection 
of Christ was a fact of their consciousness, and had for them all the reality of 
an historical event" (pp. 39, 40). Dr. Keim (died 1879) in his last word on the 
great problem comes to the conclusion that we must either humbly confess our 
ignorance with Dr. Baur or return to the faith of the apostles who "have seen 
the Lord" (John xx. 25). See the third and last edition of his abridged Ge- 
schichte Jesu, Zurich, 1875, P- 3°2- 
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i. because it indicates the abandonment of the Jewish 
doctrine and leads to further division (III, 1-14) ; 

2. because it brings forward nothing new or import- 
ant but only things borrowed and deceitful (III, 

16-43) ; 

3. because it is intended only for the ignorant (III, 
44-55) and the wicked (III, 59-71), but not for 
the wise and good; 

4. because the Christian teachers are deceivers and 
seducers (III, 72-81). 

Part II is thus described by Baur: "Celsus himself 
speaks of the role played by the Jew as merely the prelude 
to his dialectical contest with Christianity. The dispute 
between Jews and Christians is in his eyes so foolish as to 
be compared with the proverbial dispute about the shadow 
of an ass. The points in dispute between them are of no 
importance. Both believe that the Holy Spirit has prophe- 
sied the advent of a redeemer of mankind ; what they con- 
tend about is merely whether or not the prophecy has come 
to pass. What has now to be done, accordingly, is to im- 
pugn those presuppositions on which both Jews and Chris- 
tians proceed, and with them, of course the supernatural 
view of the world on which both these religions are based. 

"Before coming forward with the weightiest arguments 
which belong to this place, Celsus expresses in various 
turns of thought his general view of Christianity, which 
is that, generally speaking, he finds nothing in it deserving 
of respect and acceptance. Christianity as a whole reposes on 
no real foundation of reason. As the Jews broke away from 
the Egyptians on account of religious dispute, so with the 
Christians also, caprice and the desire of innovation, sedi- 
tion and sectarianism 20 compose the element in which they 

"On this point Neander speaks as follows: "In opposing to Christianity 
the many conflicting opinions which it called forth, Celsus testifies against 
himself. How could a religion of base faith, a religion that called the unen- 
lightened and repelled the wise of this world, give birth to such a multitude 
of heresies ? If he had not been so superficial an observer, he could not have 
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move. Only on these things and on the fear which they 
inspire in others, especially through the terrifying pictures 
which they draw of future punishments, do they found their 
faith (III, 5 f., 14). Far more reasonable than the Chris- 
tians with their belief in Jesus, are the Greeks with their 
belief in Heracles, Asclepios, Dionysos, who, though men, 
were accounted gods because of their meritorious acts; 
with their legends of Aristeas of Proconnesus, the Hyper- 
borean Abaris, Hermotimus of Clazomenae, Cleomedes of 
Astypalaea, who, though the same things were told of them 
as of Jesus, were not therefore held to be gods. The wor- 
ship which the Christians offered to their Jesus was not 
better than the cult of Antinous by Hadrian. They have 
no reason to laugh at the worshipers of Zeus because his 
grave was pointed out in Crete, for they did not know what 
the real meaning of the Cretans was, and they themselves 
worship a buried man (III, 22, 26 f., 36, 43). What sort 
of a religion Christianity is may easily be seen from the 
circumstances that it has no men of cultivation, no wise or 
reasonable men among its adherents, while ignorant and 
foolish people may confidently join its ranks ; such persons 
do Christians hold to be worthy of their God, and they 
openly declare that they neither will nor can have any 
others among them. 

As the Christians of that age belonged for the most 
part to the lower orders of society, Celsus made great use 
of this fact in enumerating the characteristics of Christian- 
ity. The Christians appeared to him to belong to the class 
of those who engage in their low trades in public places 
and do not enter any respectable society. In houses of 

failed to be struck with this contradiction ; and in endeavoring to solve it he 
must have had his attention directed to that peculiarity by which Christianity 
is so clearly distinguished from all preceding phenomena in the intellectual 
world. Celsus was of the opinion that these oppositions of knowledge, so 
hotly conflicting with each other, would bring about the dissolution of Chris- 
tianity. But history has decided against him ; it has shown how the indwelling 
power of unity in Christianity could overcome these oppositions, and make 
them subservient to its own ends" (loc. cit., pp. 164 f.). 
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wealth one meets with workers in wood, shoemakers, dyers, 
uncultivated and ill-mannered people who dare not open 
their mouths before the masters of the house, men of more 
cultivation and ability. But if once these crude people can 
gain access to the wives and children of their masters, they 
say the most extraordinary things, and represent to them 
that they should not hold to their fathers and teachers, but 
should follow only the precepts of these Christian servitors ; 
their fathers and teachers, they are told, are under the 
power of vanity and can do nothing right; the Christians 
also know how one ought to live, and if the children follow 
them they will be happy and make the house fortunate 
(III, 50, 52, 55). Celsus thinks this none too harsh a 
judgment on the Christians. 

A still greater reproach which he brings against them 
is that while in other mysteries only the pure, those who 
are not conscious of guilt, those who have lived good and 
righteous lives, are summoned to purge themselves from 
their transgressions, the Christians, on the contrary, prom- 
ise to every sinner, every fool, every miserable person, that 
he will be received into the kingdom of God. Celsus takes 
special offense at this preference shown by Christianity 
to sinners, and its doctrine of the forgiveness of sins. He 
holds broadly that forgiveness of sins is not possible. Every 
one knows, he says, that those who have confirmed by habit 
their natural tendency to sin are not changed by punish- 
ment and still less by indulgence. Entirely to change our 
nature is the most difficult thing of all. Nor does the for- 
giveness of sins allow of being harmonized with the idea 
of God. According to the Christian representation of Jiim, 
God is like those who allow themselves to be softened by 
pity. Because of pity for the wretched he makes the path 
easy for the wicked ; but the good, who do nothing wrong, 
he rejects. Christians think, indeed, that God can do any- 
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thing ; but it is plain that their doctrine can not obtain the 
approval of any reasonable man" (III, 63, 65, 70, 71). 

Having shown that Christianity fails to commend itself 
to reason, Celsus endeavors to prove how its unreasonable- 
ness becomes still more apparent when inquiry is made as 
to the ultimate grounds on which it rests. "It presupposes 
a special manifestation and revelation of God; it is to the 
notion of revelation that one ultimately comes in seeking 
the reason of Christianity. Celsus attacks this notion with 
arguments which have been brought forward again and 
again from his time downwards, to disprove the possibility 
of revelation in general ; and he not only does this but he 
reduces the main question at issue to the great difference 
between the theistic and the pantheistic views of the world, 
in such a way as to exhibit the whole width of the difference 
between the two standpoints." 

B. Special objections (books IV, V.) 

I. The assumption of a descent of God or of a son of 
God is wrong, and therefore the Jewish-Christian 
teleology (IV, I-V, 2), 

1. because no cogent reason can be adduced for the 
descent of God (IV, 3-1 1, 79) ; 

2. because it would contradict the nature of the im- 
mutable and good deity to change for the worse 
and come in contact with matter (IV, 14-18) ; 

3. because the special reasons of Jews and Christians 
for this doctrine 

a. are in themselves untenable and a proof of great 
arrogance (IV( 20-23) ; 

b. are to be rejected, because of the untrustworthy 
authorities (IV, 31-35) and because of the non- 
sensical stories contained in their writings (IV, 
36-47), which cannot even be interpreted alleg- 
orically (IV, 48-53). 

Taking up these three points of the special objections, 
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Celsus makes the following statements which we reproduce 
in the words of Baur: "The question at issue between 
Christians and Jews, whether God or the son of God has 
descended to the earth in the past or is still about to de- 
scend, is, he holds, a contemptible subject of contention. 
The question is, what rational conception can be formed 
of such a descent of God at all? (IV, 2, 3). Why did God 
descend to earth? To see how things were faring with 
men ? But did he not know everything ? He knew it, did 
he? And yet he did not set it right, and could not set it 
right with his divine power. He could not set it right 
without some one being sent down for this purpose. Per- 
haps, since he was still unknown to men and considered 
that on this account something was wanting to him, he 
wished to be known by them and to see who would and who 
would not believe. To this Celsus himself gives the answer 
that as far as God is concerned he has no need to be known, 
but that he gives us the knowledge of himself for our profit. 
Then he asks, Why did so long a time elapse before God 
conceived the notion of setting the life of men right ? Did 
he never think of that before? (IV, 8). 

"To get still closer to the root of the matter, Celsus goes 
back to the notion of God. He says he has no intention of 
saying anything new, but only what has long been recog- 
nized. God is good, beautiful, blessed; he is the sum of 
all that is fairest and best. If he descends to men a change 
must take place, but this change is a transition from good 
to bad, from beautiful to ugly, from blessed to unblessed, 
and who could wish for such a change for himself ? Again, 
while it belongs to the nature of the mortal that it can 
change and be transformed, the immortal remains always 
equal to itself. Thus such a change as Christianity pre- 
supposes is essentially impossible for God. The Christians 
think that God can actually change himself into a mortal 
body, but as this is impossible, we should be driven to think 
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that without actually undergoing it, he gave himself the 
appearance of such a change for those who saw him. But 
if this were the case, he would be lying and deceiving. Lies 
and deceit are always bad and are only to be used as reme- 
dies either in the case of friends, to cure them when they 
are ill and out of their senses, or as against enemies, to 
escape from danger. But neither can be the case with 
God (IV, 14, 18). 

"As concerns the special reasons for such a descent, the 
Jews assert, according to Celsus, that since life is filled with 
all sorts of wickedness, it is necessary that a messenger 
should come from God to punish the wicked and purify all 
things in the same way as at the time of the flood. The 
Christians modify this statement, and say that the Son of 
God has already been sent because of the sins of the Jews, 
and that the Jews because they punished him with death 
and gave him chole, 21 'gall,' to drink, have drawn down 
upon themselves the cholos, 22 'wrath,' of God. The scorn 
of Celsus at once fastens upon this. Jews and Christians 
alike are compared to a flock of bats, or to ants that creep 
forth out of their nests, or to frogs sitting around a swamp, 
or worms holding an assembly in a corner in the mud, and 
debating on the question which of them are the greatest 
sinners. 'It is to us,' say the frogs, 'that God declares 
everything before it comes to pass; and for our sake he 
leaves the whole world, heaven and earth, and comes to 
sojourn with us ; to us alone does he send his messengers, 
and he can not escape sending one messenger after another, 
because it is of the greatest importance to him that we 
should be with him always.' The worms say : 'God is, and 
we are made after him, in all things like him ; he has put 
everything in subjection to us, earth, water, air, and stars ; 
all things are for our sake, and are intended for our ser- 
vice; but because there are some of us who have erred,' 
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the worms say, 'God will come, or will send his Son to 
burn up the wicked and cause the rest to have eternal life 
with him.' Such wranglings would be more endurable 
amongst worms and frogs than between Jews and Chris- 
tians" (IV, 23). 

Knowing the connection between the Old and New Tes- 
taments, Celsus now attacks the Old Testament and ridi- 
cules it. By undermining the foundation he means to 
ruin the whole structure. Aside from its political char- 
acter, this part of Celsus's work is very interesting, because 
it shows us his acquaintance with the Old Testament. 

The Jews, Celsus says, are runaway slaves from Egypt 
and have never done anything to distinguish themselves. 
In order to trace their descent from the most ancient jug- 
glers and beggars, they appeal to ancient ambiguous and 
mysterious sayings which they explain to ignorant and 
foolish people. Sitting in their corner in Palestine, they, 
knowing nothing of Hesiod and other inspired men in their 
entire want of culture, invented the crudest and most in- 
credible account of the creation. Their story states 23 that 
a certain man was formed by the hands of God, and into 
him was breathed the breath of life; that a woman was 
taken from his side; that God issued certain commands 
which a serpent opposed, gaining a victory over the com- 
mandments of God. They thus relate certain old wives' 
fables, and most impiously represent God as weak at the 
very beginning and unable to convince even a single human 
being whom he himself had formed (IV, 36). M They 
speak in the next place of a deluge, and of a monstrous ark 
having within it all things, and of a dove and a crow as 
messengers, falsifying and recklessly altering the story of 
Deucalion, not expecting that these things would come to 
light but imagining that they were composing stories 

" What follows is passed over by Baur. 
"Comp. Gen. i-iii. 
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merely for young children (IV, 41 ). 85 Altogether absurd 
and out of reason is the account of the begetting of chil- 
dren, 26 of the conspiracies of brothers, 27 of the father's 
sorrow, 28 of the crafty procedure of mothers 29 ; also the 
story that God presented his sons with asses, and sheep, and 
camels, 30 also wells to the righteous. 31 Mention is likewise 
made of marriages and of various acts of sexual inter- 
course recorded of righteous persons, 32 of young women 
and female servants, of daughters, worse than the crimes 
of Thyestes; 33 of the hatred of brothers; of the sally to 
revenge the insult offered to a sister ; 34 of brothers selling ; 
of the brother sold and the father deceived. 35 Dreams of 
the chief butler and chief baker and of Pharaoh are told 
and their interpretation is given in consequence of which 
he who had been sold as a slave was taken out of prison 
and was entrusted by Pharaoh with the second place in 
Egypt. 36 He who had been sold behaved kindly to his 
brethren (who had sold him), when they were suffering 
from hunger and had been sent with their asses to pur- 
chase provisions; then, he who had been sold as a slave, 
after being restored to liberty, went up with a solemn pro- 
cession to his father's funeral. 37 By him (Joseph) the 
illustrious and divine nation of the Jews, after growing 
up in Egypt to be a multitude of people, was commanded to 

85 Comp. Gen. vi-viii. 

26 Reference is no doubt to Abraham and Sarah, Gen. xvii, 16-19; xviii. 11 ; 
xxi. 2. 

" Cain and Abel, Esau and Jacob, Gen. iv. 8 ; xxvii. 41, 42. 

88 Either of Isaac at the flight of Jacob, Gen. xxviii. 2 ff., or of Jacob at 
hearing of Joseph's death, Gen. xxxvii. 33 ff. 

28 Gen. xxvii. 5 ff. 

80 See Gen. xiii. 2 ; xxx. 43 ; xxxii. 14. 

81 See Gen. xvi. 14 ; xxi. 19 ; xxvi. 22 ; Num. xxi. 16. 

"Reference is either to Abraham and Hagar, Gen. xvi, or to Judah and 
Thamar, Gen. xxxv. 

83 Lot's Daughter, Gen. xix. 31-38. 

34 See Gen. xxvii. 41 ff. and xxxiv. 

88 Gen. xxxvii. 

88 Gen. xl. 5; xli. iff. 

" Gen. xlii. 1 ff. ; 1. 1 ff. 
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sojourn somewhere beyond the limits of the kingdom, and 
to pasture their flocks in districts of no repute, till the 
people finally fled from Egypt (IV, 47) . The more modest 
Jewish and Christian writers give all these things an al- 
legorical meaning because they are ashamed of them (IV, 
48). However, some of the stories do not even admit of 
an allegory, but on the contrary are exceedingly silly in- 
ventions (IV, 50). The allegorical explanations which 
have been devised are much more shameful and absurd 
than the fables themselves, inasmuch as with marvelous 
and altogether insensate folly they endeavor to unite things 
which can not at all be made to harmonize (IV, 51). In 
proof of this he refers to the treatise entitled "Controversy 
between Jason and Papiscus Regarding Christ." 38 
Another of the special objections of Celsus is, 
4. because the Jewish-Christian notion of the order of 
nature 39 is radically false (IV, 52 — V, 2), for 

a. God has created nothing that is mortal (IV, 52-61) ; 

b. the amount of evil is a fixed quantity, which has never 
varied (IV, 62-73) ; 

c. natural history teaches that God did not make all 
things for man, but that this world as a work of God 
is to be perfect in all things (IV, 73-99) ; 

d. the angels of which the Christians speak, are nothing 
but demons (V, 2). 

According to Celsus God made only what is immortal. 
Only the soul is the work of God; the body has another 
nature. As the nature of the whole is ever one and the 
same, so there is always the same measure of evils in the 
world (IV, 54, 62). Evil is not from God but is attached 
to matter and to mortal natures, in whose periodical change 

"Celsus speaks of this work rather contemptuously, whereas Origen 
deems it useful for ordinary readers. It is usually ascribed to Aristo of Pella 
of the second century. See Schliirer, Geschichte des judischen Volkes, Vol. I 
(3d ed., 1901) pp. 63-65. 
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past, present and future remain ever the same (IV, 65). 
Thus man is not the object of the world at all, but all indi- 
vidual existences arise and pass away solely for the preser- 
vation of the whole, and what appears to one or other of 
the individuals to be an evil is not in itself evil if it is of 
advantage to the whole. In order to refute the teleological 
position that God made everything for man, Celsus enters 
into a detailed comparison of men with the brutes, in which 
he finds a counter-advantage on the side of the latter for 
every advantage which he allows to the former. So far is this 
argument carried that men are made to stand below rather 
than above the brutes. At the close of this argument (IV, 
73-98) he expresses his general view of the world thus: 
"The world, then, is not made for man any more than for 
the lion, or the dolphin, or the eagle. It is made solely to 
be a work of God perfect in itself in all its parts. The in- 
dividuals in it have reference to each other only in so far 
as they have reference to the whole. God cares for the 
whole; his providence forsakes it not, nor does it grow 
worse. God does not retire for a time into himself. He 
is no more angry at men than he is at apes or flies ; all the 
particular parts of the world have received their definite 
and appropriate places" (IV, 99). 

Baur says (p. 152) : "This in the main is the view which 
has continued from the time of Celsus to the most modern 
times to be the chief opponent of the supernaturalistic be- 
lief in revelation, and the development of which, from the 
rude form which it has with Celsus to a theory founded in 
philosophy, has only rendered it the more dangerous. If 
the world is a whole, complete in itself, then God and the 
world are essentially connected with each other, and can 
only be thought in a relation of immanence to each other. 
All particular, teleological, supernatural elements at once 
disappear in the all-embracing unity of the whole, and the 
notion of revelation loses its entire justification, its root in 
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the philosophy of things being cut away ; for if there is no 
God different from the world, standing above the world, 
and operating on it by his personal will, then there can be 
no revelation in the sense conceived by Jews and Christians. 
God and the world exist one in the other. Everything moves 
in the same order, standing fast once for all in an eternal 
circle which even returns into itself. 

Uhlhorn comments as follows: "There is a very strik- 
ing coincidence here between the oldest antagonist of Chris- 
tianity and Strauss, its most modern foe. Just as with 
Celsus, so with Strauss, the principal argument against 
Christianity is the impenetrable connection of the order of 
nature; and like Celsus, Strauss also finally arrives at de- 
nying any design in the world. Its purpose is that it is. 
There will come, he explains, a time when the earth will 
no longer be inhabited, yea, when the very planet will no 
longer exist, and when not only all earthly things, all 
human occupations and achievements, all nationalities, 
works of art and science, shall have vanished, but not even 
a recollection of it shall endure in any spirit, since with 
this earth, its history must naturally perish. Then either 
the earth has failed to accomplish its purpose, since nothing 
has been evolved in its existence, or that purpose did not 
consist in any thing which should endure, but was accom- 
plished at every moment of the world's development. Like 
Celsus, Strauss denies any improvement or deterioration 
in the world. The same statement which we have just read 
in Celsus, we read again in The Old Faith and the New 
by Strauss. 40 'The universe is in no succeeding moment 
more perfect than in the preceding, nor vice versa.' So 
clearly indeed do these two antagonists of Christianity 
agree, that like Celsus Strauss endeavors to obliterate the 
distinction between man and animal. 'The chasm between 

"Der alte und der neue Glaube, p. 228 (3d Engl, ed., London, 1874, Vol. 
II, p. 37- 
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man and animal,' he says, 'was first opened by Judaism 
which is hostile to the gods of nature, and by Christianity 
which is dualistic'; and it sounds like the voice of Celsus 
when we read, 'The more carefully the life and habits of any 
species of animals are observed, the more does the observer 
find reason to speak of their understanding. . . . A kind of 
sense of honor, a sort of conscience, is hardly to be ignored 
in the better bred and cared-for horses and dogs." Strauss 
discovers even 'the rudiments of the higher moral facul- 
ties' in animals, and bees, ants and elephants play the same 
parts in his arguments as with Celsus. 41 

"It has seemed of interest to bring out the parallel 
between this time of the church's conflict and the present 
day. Do the modern enemies of our faith know of no ob- 
jections to bring forward, except those which were ad- 
vanced by our first antagonist seventeen hundred years 
ago? If so, then they are refuted before they write. For 
Celsus is refuted, I do not mean by Origen's answer, though 
this presses him very hard, but by the fact that the faith 
he scorned has triumphed." 42 

Having objected to the assumption of a descent of God 
or of a son of God and thus to the Jewish-Christian teleol- 
ogy as being wrong, Celsus now goes to prove 

II. that neither Jews (V, 6-n) nor Christians (V, 51- 
65) deserve thus to be preferred by the deity: 

1, Not the Jews, because 

a. they have a deficient worship of God ( V, 6) ; 

b. they have an abominable doctrine of judgment and 
the resurrection of the body (V, 14) ; 

c. they live indeed according to the law of their fathers 
(V, 25-34), but arrogantly consider themselves 
better than other nations, from whom they partly 
derived their customs (V, 41) ; 

B Strauss loc. cit., pp. 200, 202 f. (Engl. ed. II, pp. 11, 13-15). 
"Uhlhorn, The Conflict of Christianity (Engl, ed.) p. 303 f. 
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2. Not the Christians, who are still more unworthy, be- 
cause 

a. they left Judaism, and are without national laws 
and customs (V, 33, 51) ; 

b. they make contradictory statements concerning 
messengers and angels of God (V, 52, 54) ; 

c. they have the most varied notions concerning the 
deity and therefore represent the greatest oppo- 
sites (V, 59-64), though they are one in self-exal- 
tation with reference to other nations, even the 
Jews (V, 64, 65). 

"Celsus," says Baur, "stands here at the height of his 
polemic against Christianity, as the champion of a view 
opposed to it in principle. But he fails to maintain this 
lofty standpoint. The pantheistic view of the world being 
intimately associated in his mind also with the polytheism 
of the old religion, he could not escape the question whether 
the position of polytheism necessarily yielded the same 
judgment on Christianity as he had been led to form from 
the standpoint of pantheism. If it can not be allowed to 
Christianity that the one supreme God descended to the 
earth, yet it may be that, in the founder of it, one of those 
higher superhuman beings appeared, whose existence was 
taken for granted by Christians, Jews and heathens equally, 
although under different names — Jews and Christians call- 
ing them angels, and the heathens demons. In this view 
all the arguments as yet brought against Christianity would 
fail to prove that it was not of higher divine origin. This 
is the point at which Celsus stands (V, 2) when he says 
to the Jews and Christians that neither God nor God's 
son had come or would come down to the world ; but if they 
mean angels, they ought to say what they understand 
under that name, whether gods, or beings of another kind, 
demons. This, then, we should expect to be the further 
question now to be discussed. Still it is strange that 
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Celsus makes no attempt at a direct answer to the question, 
but, as if he felt it necessary to concede the possibility 
that Christianity might be a divine revelation in this sense, 
leaves that subject and turns to the contents of the religion 
of the Jews and Christians, attacking them now on this 
point, now on that. Especially does he seek to gain ad- 
vantage over them by contrasting their system with Greek 
philosophy and religion. Scarcely have angels been men- 
tioned, when he wonders that the Jews, although they wor- 
ship heaven and the angels in it, pay no homage to the most 
exalted and most powerful beings, the sun, moon and stars 
(V,6). 

Celsus then turns to the next point, the doctrine of the 
resurrection. On this subject he says : "It is folly on their 
part to suppose that when God, like a cook, introduces the 
fire which is to consume the world, all the rest of the human 
race will be burned up while they alone will remain, not 
only such of them as are then alive but also those who are 
long since dead, which latter will arrive from the earth 
clothed with the selfsame flesh as during life. Such a hope 
is simply one which might be cherished by worms, for what 
sort of human soul is that which would still long for a body 
that has been subject to corruption? Whence, also, this 
opinion of yours is not shared by some of the Christians, 
and they pronounce it to be exceedingly vile, and loath- 
some, and impossible, for what kind of body is that which, 
after being completely corrupted, can return to its original 
nature, and to that selfsame first condition out of which 
it fell into dissolution ? Being unable to return any answer, 
they betake themselves to a most absurd refuge, viz., that 
all things are possible to God. And yet God cannot do 
things that are disgraceful, nor does he wish to do things 
that are contrary to his nature. God is the reason of all 
things that exist, and therefore can do nothing either con- 
trary to reason or contrary to himself" (V, 14). 
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Continuing, Celsus concedes to the Jews that they have 
the same right to their own national legislation that other 
nations have to theirs, while the Christians are deserters 
from the Jews. The Jews should by all means give up 
thinking that they with their laws are wiser and better 
than others. Let this band (i. e., the Jews) then take its 
departure, after paying the penalty of its vaunting, not 
having a knowledge of the great God, but being led away 
and deceived by the artifices of Moses, having become his 
pupil to no good end (V, 15-41). 

Having dismissed the Jews, Celsus turns now to the 
Christians, conceding to them that their teacher is actually 
an angel, but insisting that he did not come first or alone, 
but that others came before him, as those also maintain 
who suppose a higher God and father distinct from the 
Creator of the world (V, 52) . This proves that both Jews 
and Christians have the same God, and this is admitted 
by the members of the great church who adopt as true the 
accounts regarding the creation of the world which are 
current among the Jews, viz., concerning the six days and 
the seventh on which day God rested. They also mention 
the first man from whom they deduce the same genealogy. 
They also speak of the conspiracies of brothers against 
one another, of the descent into Egypt and of the flight 
thence (V, 59). Nevertheless, Celsus goes on, some con- 
cede that their God is the same as that of the Jews, while 
others maintain that he is a different one, to whom the 
latter is in opposition, and that it was from the former 
that the Son came. And there are some who accept Jesus 
and boast on that account of being Christians, and yet regu- 
late their lives, like the Jewish multitude, in accordance 
with the Jewish law. There are Christians who are be- 
lievers in the Sibyl; Simonians who worship Helene, or 
Helenus, as their teacher, and are called Helenians, Mar- 
cellians, Harpocratians, Marcionites, etc. (V, 62). Some 
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take this one, others take another as their teacher and de- 
mon, but utter against one another dreadful blasphemies, 
hating each other with a perfect hatred (V, 63). Yet all 
these, though assailing each other with the most shameless 
language, utter the words, "the world is crucified to me, 
and I unto the world" (V, 64). And yet, much as they 
differ among one another, they say that they are possessed 
of greater knowledge than the Jews (V, 65). 

PART III. 
Books VI, i— VII, 58. 

Objections of Celsus to Several Christian Doctrines, that 

They Are Borrowed and Adulterated from 

Greek Philosophy. 

1. The demand of the Christians that their teachings 
must be unconditionally believed is a misunderstanding and 
adulteration of the Platonic view that the chief good cannot 
be described and is only knowable to a few (VI, 3-1 1 ) . 

On this point Celsus argues that even if Christianity 
contains some elements that might prepossess a man of 
understanding in its favor, it has no monopoly of these, 
that these things are common property and have been said 
far better by the Greeks before and without those threats 
and promises about God or a son of God. Plato, he says, 
did not promulgate his doctrines as supernatural revela- 
tions, nor shall the mouth of any one who wished to inquire 
into the truth of them for himself. He made no demand 
that we should first of all believe ; he did not say, God is so, 
or so; he has such a son, and he himself has come down 
into the world and has spoken with me (VI, 8) . On every 
point, even when the subject of investigation does not ad- 
mit of further explanation, Plato brings forward reason- 
able arguments; he does not pretend to be the discoverer 
of something new, or to have come from heaven to reveal 
it, but says where he got it (VI, 10). When some of the 
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Christians appeal to this authority and some to that and 
all alike insist, "Believe if you wish to be saved, or else go 
your way," what are those to do who are in earnest in 
wishing to be saved ? Are they to appeal to the dice for a 
decision in what direction they shall turn, or to whom they 
shall give heed? (VI, 11). 

2. The teaching of the Christians that the wisdom that 
is among men is foolishness with God is derived from Her- 
aclitus and Socrates in order to attract the ignorant (VI, 
12-14). 

3. The Christian exhortation to humility, repentance 
and poverty is derived from Plato (VI, 15, 16). 

4. The Christian cardinal doctrine of the kingdom of 
God is unworthy to be recorded (VI, 17), because 

a. the doctrine of a super-celestial God is Platonic but 
misunderstood ; 

b. the doctrine of the seven heavens is borrowed from 
the Persians or the Cabiri (VI, 23) ; 

c. the Christian mystery concerning the fate of the soul 
ascending to God is borrowed from the Mithraic 
mysteries (VI, 23-34) ; 

d. connected with this is the Christian magic and sor- 
cery (VI, 39, 40). 

5. The Christian doctrine of an opponent of God (devil, 
Satan or Antichrist) is derived from a misunderstanding 
of the allegorical narratives about a certain holy war men- 
tioned by Heraclitus and others and from the Egyptian 
mysteries of Tryphon, and Horus, and Osiris (VI, 42-46). 

According to Celsus the most godless errors of the 
Christians proceed in general from their inability to under- 
stand the divine mysteries. Under this category he reckons 
more particularly the Christian doctrine of Satan, the ad- 
versary of God. Even the ancients, Pherecydes, Heraclitus 
and others, spoke enigmatically of a war of the gods. The 
Christians perverted this and made out of it their doctrine 
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of Satan. "The Son of God," says Celsus, "is overcome 
by Satan, and warns the Christians of the Satan yet to 
come who will accomplish great and wonderful things, and 
arrogate to himself the honor of God, telling them that 
they are not to be shaken in their faith when he appears. 
All this shows simply that this Satan is a sorcerer or de- 
ceiver like Jesus himself, and naturally enough is afraid 
of the latter as his rival" (VI, 42). 

6. The Christian doctrine of the creation of the world 
is foolish and full of contradictions (VI, 47-65). 

The reason, Celsus goes on, why the Christians speak 
of a son of God, is that the ancients called the world a 
child of God because it derives its existence from God (VI, 
47). This leads him to speak of the world and the creation 
of the world, and of the Mosaic history of creation (VI, 
49). In criticising this history he contrasts with the gross 
anthropomorphisms which he finds in it his Platonic doc- 
trine of God. The Mosaic cosmogony he thinks extremely 
silly. The distribution of the creation of the world over 
certain days, before days existed, is the most silly of all; 
for as the heaven was not yet created, nor the foundation 
of the earth yet laid, nor the sun yet revolving, how could 
there be days? (VI, 60, 50). They also think that the 
words, "Let there be light," were only the expression of 
a wish. For "the Creator did not borrow light from above, 
like those persons who kindle their lamps at those of their 
neighbors. And if, indeed, there did exist an accursed 
god opposed to the great God, who did this contrary to his 
approval, why did he lend him the light?" (VI, 51). "More- 
over (taking and looking at these things from the begin- 
ning) would it not be absurd in the first and greatest God 
to issue the command, Let this come into existence, and 
this second thing, and this; and after accomplishing so 
much on the first day, to do so much more again on the 
second, and third, and fourth, and fifth, and sixth (VI, 60) ; 
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and after this, indeed, to be weary, like a very bad work- 
man, who stands in need of rest to refresh himself? But 
it is not consistent with the fitness of things that the first 
God should feel fatigue, or work with his hands, or give 
forth commands" (VI, 61). God, the cause of all existence, 
is without color, form, or motion, and exalted above every 
word and conception (VI, 65). 

7. The Christian doctrine of God's manifestation upon 
earth is already found among the Stoics and is untenable 
on account of its intrinsic contradictions (VI, 66-81 ). Such 
being the case one might ask, "How, then, shall I know 
God? and how shall I learn the way that leads to him? 
And how will you show him to me? (VI, 66). How think 
ye to know God and how shall ye be saved by him ? ( V, 68) . 
To this, Celsus says, the Christians may argue that just 
because God is so great and it is so hard to know him, he 
implanted his spirit in a body like our own, and sent him 
to us that we might hear him and learn from him (VI, 
69). This, however, only provides Celsus with an oppor- 
tunity which he is not slow to use, to cover with derision 
so sensuous a representation. He not only points out that 
to call God a spirit is not only peculiar to the Stoics (VI, 
71), but he asks: If God wanted to send his spirit out from 
himself, why did he find it necessary to breathe it into the 
body of a woman ? He knew how to make men, and could 
surely have formed a body for his spirit without casting 
it into such filth. If he had appeared in this way coming 
down suddenly from above, no unbelief would have been 
possible (VI, 73, 74). But if the divine spirit was to be 
in a body, he ought to have surpassed all others in great- 
ness, beauty and the imposing effect of his whole presence. 
As it was, he was entirely undistinguished ; in fact he was 
small and ugly (VI, 75). If God, like Zeus in the comedy, 
awoke from a long sleep and formed a desire to deliver the 
human race from its evils, why did he send what the Chris- 
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tians call his spirit into a corner ? He ought to have ani- 
mated many such bodies and sent them into the whole 
world. The comedy-writer, in order to excite laughter in 
the theater, made Zeus send Hermes to the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians when he woke from his sleep; but it is 
much more ridiculous that God should send his son to the 
Jews (VI, 78). And was not God, knowing all things, 
aware of this, that he was sending his son amongst wicked 
men who were to be guilty of sin, and to inflict punish- 
ment upon him? But, adds Celsus, they (the Christians) 
say, that all these things were predicted (VI, 81). 

8. The Jewish-Christian predictions are no better than 
the oracles, besides being false, because in them ugly and 
impossible things are attributed to God (VII, 2-18). 

Celsus objects that the Christians set no value on the 
oracles of the Pythian priestess, of the priests of Dodona, 
etc., but those things which were uttered or not uttered in 
Judea, after the manner of that country, as indeed they are 
still delivered among the people of Phoenicia and Palestine, 
these they look upon as marvelous sayings and unchange- 
ably true (VII, 3). Celsus then goes on to speak of the 
kind of prophecies given forth by so-called prophets, who 
utter dark sayings that have no meaning at all but "give 
occasion to every fool or imposter to apply them to suit his 
own purposes" (VII, 9). He adds that "those prophets 
whom he had heard, when urged by him, confessed their 
true motives, and acknowledged that the ambiguous words 
they used really meant nothing at all" (VII, 11). Even 
those who support the cause of Christ by a reference to 
the writings of the prophets can give no proper answer in 
regard to statements in them which attribute to God that 
which is wicked, shameful, or impure (VII, 11, 12). For 
how much better was it for God to eat the flesh of sheep, 
or drink vinegar and gall, than to feed on filth? (VII, 13). 
If the prophets foretold that the great God — not to put it 
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more harshly — would become a slave, or become sick, or 
die, would there be therefore any necessity that God should 
die, or suffer sickness, or become a slave, simply because 
such things have been foretold? Must he die in order to 
prove his divinity? 

But the prophets never would utter predictions so 
wicked and impious. 

We need not therefore inquire whether a thing has 
been predicted or not, but whether the thing is honor- 
able in itself, and worthy of God. We must not believe 
that which is evil and base, -even though it seemed that all 
men in the world had foretold it in a fit of madness. How 
then can the pious mind admit that those things which are 
said to have happened, could have happened to one who 
is God? (VII, 14). If these things were predicted of the 
Most High God, are we bound to believe them of God 
simply because they were predicted? (VII, 15). If the 
divine prophets of the Jews prophesied of Jesus as the Son 
of God, how can God, speaking through Moses, give the 
command to accumulate riches, to rule, to replenish the 
earth, to put enemies to death, to extirpate whole popula- 
tions, as God himself did under the eyes of the Jews, while 
his Son, the Nazarene, gives commands exactly opposite 
to these; closes the access to the Father against the rich, 
the ambitious and those who are striving after wisdom and 
honor; bids men care for food less than the ravens, for 
clothing less than the lilies, and requires that a man should 
turn the other cheek to the smiter? Who is lying then, 
Moses or Jesus ? Or had the Father, when he sent Jesus, 
forgotten the command which he had given through Moses, 
or had he repented of his own laws, and did he send another 
messenger with contrary directions? (VII, 18). 

9. The eschatological doctrines of the Christians can 
easily be refuted, because 

a. God has no human-like body, can therefore not be 
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seen perceptibly by the pious after death (VII, 27 

-34); 

b. the Christian notion of a better earth is misunder- 
standing the Platonic doctrine of the pure earth, 
(VII, 28-31); 

c. the Christian doctrine of the resurrection rests upon 
misunderstanding the philosophical doctrine of me- 
tempsychosis (VII, 32). 

According to Celsus, the Christians say that God is 
corporeal in his nature and possesses a body like a man, 

statements which can easily be refuted (VII, 27) But 

if they be asked, "Where do you hope to go after death ?" 
they answer: "to another land better than this" (VII, 28), 
a statement which, he says, the Christians borrowed from 
certain ancient writers whom he styles "divine," and chiefly 
from Plato who in Phaedo discourses on the pure land lying 
in a pure heaven. And as they misunderstood this, they 
also misunderstand the doctrine of metempsychosis, which 
they turned into a doctrine of the resurrection (VII, 32) . . 
And after they are utterly refuted, they still, as if regard- 
less of all objections, come back again to the same ques- 
tion: "How then shall we see and know God? how shall 
we go to him?" (VII, 33). They expect to see God with 
their bodily eyes, to hear him with their ears, and to touch 
him sensibly with their hands (VII, 34). 

10. When the Christians excuse the suffering and dy- 
ing of Jesus with the precept that one must patiently bear 
the wrong, this precept, too, is derived from Plato's Crito 

(VII, 36-58). 

Celsus continues, saying it is not the man that asks this 
(viz., how can we know God unless by the perception of 
the senses) , not the soul but only the flesh. If the cowardly 
body-loving generation will hear anything, it is necessary 
to say to it that on these terms only will they see God, 
that they close their senses and look up with their spirit, 
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that they turn away from the eye of the flesh and open 
that of the soul. And if they want a leader for this way 
they should eschew sorcerers and deceivers and those who 
recommend idols. If they do not do this, they make them- 
selves in every way ridiculous. On the one hand, they 
blaspheme the approved gods as idols; on the other hand, 
they worship a god who is in fact more miserable than the 
very idols — not even an idol, but a dead man, and seek for 
a father like him (VII, 36). Celsus holds up to them the 
Platonic dictum that it is hard to find the Creator and 
Father of the universe, and when one has found him, im- 
possible to express him for all. This is the true path on 
which divine men seek the truth; a path indeed on which 
the Christians, altogether entangled in the flesh and seeing 
nothing pure, cannot follow ( VII, 42 ) . If they believe that 
a spirit has come down from God to proclaim the truth, 
this can be none other than that spirit who reveals those 
things with which men of the olden time were filled. If 
they cannot understand these things they should hold their 
peace and conceal their ignorance, and not call blind those 
who see, lame those who walk, when they themselves are 
quite lame and crippled in soul, and live only with their 
dead body (VII, 45). If from their love of innovation 
they must have some one to adhere to, they should have 
chosen one who died a noble death, and was worthy of a 
divine mythos. If Heracles or Asklepios did not please 
them they might have had Orpheus, who also died a violent 
death, or Anaxarchus, or Epictetus, of whom sayings were 
reported such as to fit them for the position. Instead of 
this they make a god out of one who closed the most in- 
famous life with the most shameful death. Jonah in the 
belly of the whale, 48 or Daniel in the den of lions 44 would 
have served better (VII, 53). 

"Jonah ii. I, II. 
44 Daniel vi. 16 ff. 
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They have also, says Celsus, "a precept to this effect, 
that we ought not to avenge ourselves on one who injures 
us, or, as he expresses it, 'Whosoever shall strike thee on 
the one cheek, turn to him the other also.' " This, Celsus 
says, is an ancient saying, which had been admirably ex- 
pressed long before, and which they have only reported 
in a coarser way (VII, 58). 

PART IV. 
Books VII, 62— VIII, 71. 

Celsus Defends the Religion of the State. 

A. The Christians have no right to reject the heathen 
cult (VII, 62 — VIII, 49), because 

1. they would only follow the example of the Scyth- 
ians, Libyans, Seres and Persians (VII, 62) ; 

2. Christians should not abhor the images of the gods, 
since they claim to have been created by God after 
his own image (VII, 62, 66, 67) ; 

3. the demons ought to be worshiped, 

o. because they have their authority from the su- 
preme God (VII, 68) ; 

b. because in worshiping the demons they honor 
the supreme God (VII, 68— VIII, 2) ; 

c. because it is impious to assume an opposition 
between God and demons hostile to him (VIII, 

11); 

4. The Christians have so much the less cause to re- 
ject the worship of demons, the more extravagantly 
they worship God's Son, beside him, yea, above 
him (VIII, 12-16) ; 

5. The Christians have no excuse for keeping aloof 
from the sacrificial feasts, for nowhere can they 
withdraw from contact with the demons (VIII, 

17-37) ; 

6. The power of the heathen gods has sufficiently 
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proved itself in the persecutions of the Christians, 

in prophecies, cures, in public and in private (VIII, 

38-48). 

B. To the philosophically cultured Christians, with 

whom Celsus hopes to come to an understanding on 

a common basis, he emphasizes (VIII, 49), 

1. that the demons should be worshiped in order not 
to be ungrateful and unjust towards them (VIII, 

53-58); 

2. that moderation in the worship of demons ought 
to be observed, and never and nowhere should the 
worship of the supreme God be neglected (VIII, 
60-63) ; 

3. that the worship of Caesar must not be neglected, 
because 

a. the rulers have their positions through the in- 
strumentality of the demons, 

b. their behest must be executed in order to avoid 
punishment ; 

c. Christians should not trust in their God, who 
prevented neither the expulsion of the Jews from 
Palestine nor the persecution of the Christians 
(VIII, 63-71). 

"It is hard to understand," says Baur, "the reason for 
such deadly hatred against the Christians in an opponent 
to whom it ought to have been an easy matter to concede 
to Christianity a divine origin, if not in the Christian sense, 
yet in the sense of the pagan doctrine of demons. And so 
we cannot think it fortuitous that at the close of his work 
Celsus takes up the doctrine of demons for special dis- 
cussion." 

The transition to the subject is made in this way. Cel- 
sus could not leave unreproved the antipathy of the Chris- 
tians to temples, altars, and images. The Christians, he 
says, simply reject images of the gods. If their reason 
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for this is that an image of stone, wood, brass, or gold 
cannot be a god, this is a ridiculous wisdom; none but a 
fool holds them to be anything more than mere votive 
offerings and images. But if they think that there should 
be no images of the gods, because the gods have another 
form, the Christians should be the last to say this, for they 
believe that God made man after his own image, and that 
man is like him. Their reason then must be that they hold 
those to whom the images are dedicated to be, not gods, 
but demons, and are of opinion that a worshiper of God is 
not at liberty to serve demons. It is clear that they wor- 
ship neither a god nor a demon, but a dead man (VII, 68). 

But why should demons not be worshiped? Does not 
everything proceed from divine providence? Does not 
everything that is done, whether by a god, or by angels, 
or by other demons, or by heroes, derive its law from the 
supreme God? Is not each one placed over that of which 
the power has been given to him ? Thus, according to the 
assertion of the Christians, he who worships God does not 
do right in worshiping one who has received his power 
from God, for it is not possible, as they say, to serve more 
masters than one (VII, 68). This assertion, however, 
can only be maintained by those who make a principle of 
sedition and discord, and who separate and break them- 
selves away from the rest of mankind. He who speaks 
thus imputes to God his own affections. With men it 
might very naturally be the case that if the servant of one 
served another as well, the former might feel his rights 
encroached on. But nothing of the sort can be the case 
with God, and he who worships a number of gods honors 
the supreme God by honoring those who belong to him 
(VIII, 2, 9 ). 

It is impious to speak of God as the one Lord. This 
presupposes that there is an adversary, and can only bring 
division and disunion into the kingdom of God (VIII, n). 
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The Christians might maintain their proposition if they 
worshiped no other but the one God, but they pay ex- 
travagant honor to one who appeared only lately, and they 
think that, notwithstanding the worship they pay to his 
servant, they do not come short of their duty to God (VIII, 
12). The very fact that the Christians worship God's son 
as well as God amounts in itself to a concession that not 
only the one God is a proper object of worship, but his 
servants as well (VIII, 13). So eager are they for the 
worship of the founder of their sect, and of him alone, 
that even if it were proved to them that he was not the 
son of God, they would not worship the true God, the 
Father of all, without him (VIII, 14). 

That the Christians, if they believed that the demons 
were not gods, should refrain from taking part in public 
worship, in sacrifices and sacrificial feasts, was very nat- 
ural, and what Celsus says against them on this head has 
no further significance. But all the more striking is his 
claim that he has reduced the Christians to the dilemma, 
that either they must worship the demons, or, giving up 
the worship of the demons, must renounce all further claim 
to live. "If the Christians shrink from feasting with the 
demons, one can only wonder how they do not know that 
on these terms also they are table-companions with the 
demons, even though there is no slaughtered victim before 
them. The grain that they eat, the wine that they drink, 
the fruits they partake of, even water and the air they 
breathe, all these things do they receive from the particular 
demons to whom, each in his province, the care of every 
single thing is committed (VIII, 28). Either, then, a man 
must not live at all, and cease to tread this earth, or, if one 
goes into this life, one must be thankful to the demons who 
are appointed as overseers over the earth, and bring them 
first-fruits and prayers as long as one lives, that they may 
continue to be kind to men" (VIII. 33). 
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Again and again does Celsus set before the Christians 
the two alternatives : the first, "that, if they refuse to pay 
to the guardians of all the honor that is due to them, then 
they should not live the life of men, should not marry 
wives nor beget children, nor do any of the other things 
customary in this life, but go away altogether without leav- 
ing seed behind them, in order that such a race may die 
quite out of the world"; the second, "that if they marry 
wives, beget children, enjoy the fruits of the earth, take 
their share of what life affords, and put up also with the 
evils that are laid upon them (for nature itself so arranges 
it that all men have evils to endure; there must be evils 
as well as good things), then they should also pay to the 
overseers who are in charge of these things the honor that 
is due them, and fulfil the common duties of life until they 
are released from their bonds, so as not to appear unthank- 
ful towards them. For it is unfair to enjoy what belongs 
to those powers, without paying them some tribute for it" 
(VIII, 55)- 45 

Very striking is the following remark by Baur: "To 
thus narrow a point is the polemic between Christianity 
and paganism here reduced. If only the Christians could 
have made up their minds to call their angels demons, and 
to consider them in that light, this would at once have 
removed one great cause of offence to the heathens who 
would then have been much more inclined to make admis- 
sion to Christianity in particulars which the existence of 
this point of variance made them still contest. But how 
could Christianity ever make this one concession without re- 
nouncing itself ? Had the Christians worshiped those same 

* To this charge of ingratitude Origen replies : "We, while recognizing the 
duty of thankfulness, maintain that we show no ingratitude by refusing to 
give thanks to beings who do us no good, but who rather set themselves against 

us when we neither sacrifice to them nor worship them Moreover, as we 

know that it is not demons, but angels, who have been set over the fruits of 
the earth, and over the birth of animals, it is the latter that we praise and bless, 
as having been appointed by God over the things needful for our race; yet 
even to them we will not give the honor which is due to God" (VIII, 57). 
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beings, whom they called angels, as demons in the sense 
of the heathens, they would have been assenting to heathen 
polytheism, and taking up a position identifying themselves 
with the attitude peculiar to the heathen world. The oppo- 
sition of the Christians to the heathen doctrine of demons 
is thus simply the point where the profound intrinsic an- 
tithesis in which Christianity stands towards heathens be- 
comes most strikingly apparent. Their denial of the hea- 
then doctrine of demons was to the Christians the renun- 
ciation of the whole heathen world-conception, or of that 
way of thinking which does away with the absolute notion 
of the divine wherever it prevails, because it does not up- 
hold a strict enough distinction between the divine and the 
natural, but lets them flow together in one and the same 
conception thus becoming indistinguishable. Thus, slight 
as the difference might appear to be between the angels 
of the Christians and the demons of the heathens, yet the 
antithesis which underlies it is as deep as possible. 

"It is noteworthy that where he deals with the doctrine 
of demons, Celsus plays the part not so much of the assail- 
ant of Christianity as of the apologist of heathenism, as if 
he felt it to be of the utmost importance to convince the 
Christians here at least of the truth of the heathen religion. 
He cannot urge upon them too earnestly that by denying 
the heathen doctrine of demons, they deny their inmost 
consciousness of God, violate the most sacred duties, and 
show themselves to be men who do not deserve to live in the 
world at all. Must not the denial of the heathen doctrine 
of demons have appeared to Celsus to amount ultimately 
to an open declaration of war against all that the whole 
heathen world counted as faith, and as holy usage handed 
down from the most ancient times?" (p. 162 f.) 
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CLOSING WORD. 
VIII, 72-75. 
Although Celsus thinks it impossible "that all the in- 
habitants of Asia, Europe and Libya, Greeks and barbar- 
ians, all to the uttermost ends of the earth" can be united 
into one form of worship of God, yet he hopes 

1. for an agreement with cultured Christians, 

2. for their participation in the affairs of the state, es- 
pecially in times of need ; to hold office in the govern- 
ment of the country if that is required for the main- 
tenance of the laws and the support of religion. 

Origen closes his refutation with the remark that "Cel- 
sus had promised another treatise as a sequel to this one, 
in which he engaged to supply practical rules of living to 
those who felt disposed to embrace his opinion." But it 
seems that he never carried out his plan. 

We may close this review with a remark of Baur : "This 
more than anything else is characteristic of the attack 
which Celsus made on Christianity, that, refusing to rec- 
ognize in it anything great and fitted to awaken reverence, 
he made Jesus himself a deceiver, and was unable, as it 
appears, to account in any other way for Christianity than 
that it owed all its growth and its successes simply to fraud 
and deception. Yet we can scarcely fail to see that the deep 
contempt with which Celsus looks down upon Christianity 
and the bitter mockery with which he overwhelms it in such 
abundant measure, are in fact feigned, and not the true ex- 
pression of the writer's mind. Can there be any greater testi- 
mony to the importance which Christianity had by this time 
obtained in the eyes of the public of thinking men, than just 
the fact that a man like Celsus, undoubtedly one of the 
most cultivated and enlightened, the best informed and 
most competent to judge, of those living in that age, thought 
the new phenomenon of such importance as to make it the 
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subject of a most careful and elaborate investigation? 
However much he found in it that was objectionable and 
worthless, absurd and meaningless, sensuous and material- 
istic; though he could not attribute any distinctive value 
to it as a whole, either from a philosophical or religious 
point of view ; yet, to combat it successfully he felt himself 
compelled to resort to every means that Greek philosophy 
offered and to take up in opposition to it no less lofty a 
position than that of a Platonic philosopher. And if the 
main point of the controversy came to this, that the Chris- 
tians refused to worship the demons, and would hear noth- 
ing of the popular mythical religion, how could he put so 
much earnestness into the accusation which he brought 
against them, when to himself, with his philosophical views, 
belief in the old gods could not possibly be anything more 
than a tradition which had become more or less detached 
from his consciousness? In spite of this, it is a fact that 
his standpoint prevented him from seeing in Christianity 
anything but a work of deception. Still it is something that 
by this time it had come to be held for nothing worse ; and 
we may take it as a proof of the great importance which 
attached to it in the mind of the age that people should 
think there was no explanation but that of imputing a de- 
ception, a phenomenon which appeared the more enig- 
matical, the greater its influence was. What is this but 
saying that it had come to be a power in the world by a 
secret and mysterious path no further explanation of which 
could be given?" (p. 166 .) 

"Celsus," says Uhlhorn, "has evidently a suspicion that 
he is the champion of a lost cause. This whole book is in- 
deed a prediction of victory for Christianity. Thus we 
can understand how Celsus, with all his bitter hatred of 
Christianity, yet finally proposed a kind of compromise 
to the Christians. They were to have toleration, even free- 
dom to serve the one supreme God, if they would also 
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worship the demons, the subordinate gods which are set 
over particular departments in this world, and if they would 
make up their minds to honor the emperor and to help him 
in this time of difficulty by participating in the efforts and 
burdens of the Roman Empire. Celsus took great pains 
to render this compromise acceptable to the Christians. 
He set himself to work to bring philosophy and the Chris- 
tian faith nearer together. It was not much that he asked. 
They might remain Christians in all else, worship the 
supreme God as before, if they would only also pay to the 
demons the honors which were their due. It was not as 
if they were required to do anything disgraceful. What 
impiety could there be in singing a beautiful hymn to 
Athene? In her they would really be worshiping the su- 
preme God. Or what impiety was there in swearing by 
the genius of the Emperor? Had not God given him his 
power ? Did he not issue his commands by God's permis- 
sion and under his authority ? But in case the Christians 
should resist these advances, Celsus threatened them with 
violence — they were to be utterly exterminated. The Chris- 
tians might take their choice: Peace or war. 

"To the Christians there was of course no choice. They 
could not accept the compromise. The worship of the su- 
preme God excluded the worship of the demons, and Chris- 
tianity must be more than a religion tolerated side by side 
with others. The deification of the powers of nature and 
of the emperor would have made Christianity into a new 
heathenism. Yet the Christians would one day share the 
efforts and burdens of the empire ; yea, they were one day 
to become its strongest support. A time was to come, 
when the old and tottering empire would seek and find in 
the youthful strength of Christianity the basis of a new 
life. But that time was yet distant. For the present the 
Christians could do nothing but suffer" (loc. cit., p. 305 f.). 

Keim comments as follows upon the view of Christian- 
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ity presented by Celsus : "The Jesus from the pen of Celsus 
requires no contradiction, however terrible the weapons 
of the author's critical acumen, led on as it is by his heathen 
animosity to the person of Jesus and further to the whole 
of Christianity. It is only necessary to observe that he 
has contradicted himself, 'slain with his own weapons/ 
since he ascribes to Jesus the most beautiful sayings in his 
sermon on the mount, and at the same time expressly de- 
clares that heathen philosophy has already said it all be- 
fore, only with greater beauty and accuracy, and that 
Christianity reveals itself as a misunderstood and maimed 
philosophy. It is therefore a philosophy, and not merely 
a deceit — in truth, the philosophy with which he may come 
to terms in the midst of the fearful persecution and from 
which he may only desire some concessions to heathenism. 
And here is a marvel. Celsus perceives that Christianity 
cannot and will not give way, but cannot Celsus give way ? 
When he himself says that the supreme God whom the 
Christians worship must never be forsaken, when with the 
philosophers he deprecates the worship of sensual demons, 
that is of the gods — which stands nearest to conversion, 
the weak reed of the wisdom of this world, or the might of 
Christianity? 46 "Should the supreme God give way to 
the demons, or the demons to the supreme God? Should 
the power of the demons protect Rome or the power of 
the law of the universe? Thus Rome became Christian 
and through the power of the God of the Christians Con- 
stantine conquered." 47 

Bernhard Pick. 
Newark, New Jersey. 

40 The History of Jesus of Nasara, Vol. I, pp. 38 ff. 
47 Celsus' Wahres Wort, p. 253. 



